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N all of the chief school subjects—from reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, and the commercial subjects—Ginn 
and Company offers a variety of stimulating work- 
books. Thoroughly modern in content, aim, and 
technique, they add effectiveness to teaching, and 
build interest in learning. They provide a diversity 
of individual and group activities in the form of 
projects of many types, experiments, graphic work, 
library research, questions for discussion, word 
study, exercises, drills, problems, tests, and so on. 


Such activities give to the pupil an opportunity to 
put to practical use the informational material pre- 
sented in his textbooks. Through active participa- 
tion he is taught to think, to make generalizations 
from facts, and to apply these in his daily life. At 
the same time, his progress and grasp of the subject 
is being conveniently demonstrated, so that the 
teacher is better able to provide for individual differ- 
ences, and to ee class achievement. 
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For workbooks in a particular subject, 
please write us of your interests. 
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loan. Be sure that the rates and Household. Youmerelysignaprom- copies at your Household Finance 
terms are as greatly to your advan-__issory note. No credit inquiries are _ branch. Or ask for information about 


tage as possible. —s of friends or cS poh gg get the Household Finance Library of 
€ money you need promptly, pri- Consumer Education on the margin 
Choose your own payments vately and without embarrassment. of the coupon below. . 


Household Finance makes loans to Payments on the principal may be 


teachers on a simple monthly pay- _ omitted during the summer months, 
ment plan. Suppose you need $100. if you wish. 
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Murray State Teachers College 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
Fall Semester Opens September 18 





Member of every accrediting agency regulating colleges and universities in the South. 
Academic, teacher-training, commercial, agricultural, and pre-professional courses offered 
toward degrees. 

General business training and secretarial courses for those entering business; teacher- 
training in commercial subjects. 


B. S. degree in Home Economics, fulfilling Smith-Hughes requirements. 
Unusual advantages in Music, Art, Dramatics, and Journalism. 
An interesting and diversified extra-curricular program. 


Modern and well-appointed health and physical education building including one of 
the finest indoor swimming pools in the South. 


Homecoming Football Game, Howard vs. Murray 





Saturday, November 4 


For catalogue and schedule of classes, address 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 




















MODERN WORKBOOKS 
For State Adopted Texts 


Upton—Arithmetic Workbooks—Grades I to VIII, inclusive—Each 28¢ list. 

Workbooks for Friendly Hour Readers—Pre-Primer through Book Eight—Each 20c. 
Elson—W orkbook for Modern Times and the Living Past—72c. 

McKitrick & West—Workbook I and Workbook II for English Composition—Each 36c. 


Lathrop—Laboratory Manual in Industrial Geography—60c. 
(For use with Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography.) 
Buckley, White, Adams and Silvernale—Workbooks for Road to Safety: 
For Books A-B-C—Each 16c. 
For Books D-E—Each 20c. 
For Books F-G-H—Each 24c. 


Above prices subject to the usual discount to boards of education, schools 
or dealers. Further information cheerfully furnished by the publishers. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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A welcome never equalled 
in our publishing history 


is being given by the nation’s schools to 


weeereroon THe NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


—featuring the greatest advancements in reading method and equipment 
ever made, for transforming reading into a richer, broader subject, and 
for making it a joyous experience. 





THE SINGULAR BEAUTY ofthese THE ENRICHMENTS TO READING 
new books is causing a wave of de- METHOD are being saluted by an intelligent 
light over the land. Children and school public. Educational leaders are pro- 
adults alike are charmed by the soft, claiming as landmarks in reading progress such 
full colors, the informality of design, features as the step-by-step development of read- 
and the life-like action of the illustra- ing techniques; and the provisions for pre-read- 
tions. ing and reading-readiness periods of learning. 


The NEW GATES READING PROGRAM offers 


Complete basal and supplementary equipment for 
pupils, and uniquely designed guides for teachers 


- THE PRIMARY UNIT - 
For the First Year For the Second Year 


We Grow Up—Second Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual 


Beginning Days—Pre-reading Book 
Off We Go—Pre-primer 
Now We Go Again — Supplementary Pre- 
primer , ” ” For the Third Year 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual Wide Wings—Third Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual : 
GENERAL MANUAL, By Arthur I. Gates. 


The general principles, methods, and ob- 

= Jectives of teaching the Primary Books of 

Down Our Street—First Reader THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS; does not 

—Preparatory Book duplicate the teaching instructions of the 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual Teacher’s Reader-Manuals. 


10 UNIT READERS, to accompany the related Units of the Primer and 
First Reader, have just been published; sparkling stories, lively pictures, 
for early free reading, to strengthen skills and extend beginners’ horizons. 


Jim and Judy—Primer 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual 








Represented in Kentucky by 
THE MACMILLAN oaypastucy nottoway 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « e 


Give Them a Chance 


~l LEGAL THEORY in this 
country education is essentially a function 
of government. It is even more than a 
function, it is an attribute of government. 
Its civic character has been set out in the 
utterances of statesmen, in editorial opin- 
ion, and even in decisions of courts. 


An enlightened citizenry is so necessary 
to a democratic way of life that the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a program 
of public education is just as essential a 
part of the government’s functions as is 
the maintenance of police power, taxing 
power, courts of justice, or military power. 
An opinion given by a New England 
Court and which has been practically 
duplicated by court decisions in most of 
our states, is as follows: 


“The primary purpose of the maintenance 
of the common school system is the promotion 
of the general intelligence of the people con- 
stituting the body politic and thereby to in- 
crease the usefulness and efficiency of the citi- 
zens, upon which the government of society 
depends. Free schooling furnished by the 
state is not so much a right granted to pupils 
as a duty imposed upon them for the public 
good. If they do not voluntarily attend the 
schools provided for them, they may be com- 
pelled to do so. While most people regard 
the public schools as the means of great per- 
sonal advantage to the pupils, the fact is too 
often overlooked that they are governmental 
means of protecting the state from the con- 
sequences of an ignorant and incompetent 
citizenship.” 


This quotation sets out very succinctly 
the place and purpose of education in our 
democratic government. It is just as true 
today as it was a century ago that the 
efficiency of its plan of education is the 
determining factor in the perpetuity of a 
democracy. A few years ago a knowledge 
of a simple rural economy was about all 
that was needed to enable one to partici- 
pate wisely in matters of civic and 
political interest. Indeed such a knowl- 
edge constituted about the maximum of 
information possessed by the leaders of 
that date. But a few years have brought 
a mighty change. Wise participation in 
the determination of public policy today 
requires a far deeper social insight than 
was required to direct the social and 
economic destinies of a generation ago— 
or even half a generation ago. 


To equip a generation of youth so that 
it may adequately play its role in a world 
that is rapidly changing and in a society 
that is growing more complex with each 
succeeding year, is no small task. To 
envisage such a task requires a broad 
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knowledge of the intricacies involved, and | 


to accomplish such a task requires a 
quality of statesmanship that rises almost 
to empyreal heights. 


The task is great when no factors other 


than the upswing of the pendulum of | 


social progress are concerned, but when 
the complicating and retarding influ- 
ences of natural conditions, geographic 
circumstances, and a disturbed economy 
enter the arena it becomes perforce a 
gigantic task. 


Kentucky has her education problems 
as has every other state, but Kentucky 
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happens to lie in that region of our coun- 
try where most of the nation’s economic 
problems also lie, and therefore has some 
problems that are peculiariy local. 


For example, the number of children of 
school age per thousand adults is far 
greater in the southeast portion of Ken- 
tucky than in the central region. In 
twenty-one of the mountain counties there 
are 450 or more children for every 1000 
adults, while in counties around Lexing- 
ton and Louisville the number drops to 
200 or 250 per 1000 adults. According 
to the latest census (1930), Kentucky's re- 
production index (1.42) was exceeded by 
only three states in the Union, and 2.39 
per cent of the nation’s children were 
born in Kentucky, while for the same 
period the state received only 1.13 per 
cent of the nation’s income. In the same 
year the total income of the whole popu- 
lation of Kentucky amounted to between 
$1,000 and $2,000 per child. Only three 
other states, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi, had a smaller in- 
come back of each child. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the farmers of the state are 
tenants and are therefore in the low- 
income brackets. In the less favored dis- 
tricts of Kentucky every factor detrimen- 
tal to the interests of schools in present— 
an excess of children, a deficiency of tax- 
able resources; short terms of schools, 
low percentage of attendance; high ratio 
of reproduction, low ratio of income. 


It is therefore easy to see that the edu- 
cation load for these areas is altogether 
heavier than for the more favored areas. 
What is the answer? There is only one 
answer. Education is fundamentally the 
state’s job. Between 1920 and 1930 
twenty-five per cent of the farm popula- 
tion of Kentucky moved into the towns 
and cities. In the years since 1930 this 
migration has continued. It is therefore 
clear that the cities and the areas of 














EVERETT WITT, A.B. President of the 


Kentucky Education Association. Su perin- 
tendent of Warren County Schools. Born 
in Scottsville, Kentucky. Educated at 
Western State Teachers College. 


greater wealth must, in their own defense, 
provide means whereby these who come 
in constant streams from the rural areas 
are trained as much as possible to take up 
the responsibilities of independent citi- 
zenship. A large percentage of the 
ignorant and untrained who move into 
our cities not only fail to be assets to 
urban society but become burdens to that 
society. It is obvious that any wealthy 
community immunizes itself against un- 
healthful social and economic conditions 
by creating, or helping to create, health- 
ful conditions at the sources from which 
flow its increases of population. 

But Kentucky has other hindrances. A 
half-century ago when our Constitution 
was written, a provision went into it that 
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has handicapped the state for more than 
a generation. That provision requires the 
state to distribute on a per capita basis all 
revenues appropriated for public schools. 
So distributed it has never amounted to a 
sum sufficient to even approach the main- 
tenance of schools, and must therefore be 
supplemented by local funds obtained by 
local taxation. The statutes provide that 
any county may levy a maximum tax of 
75 cents on each $100 of taxable prop- 
erty to supplement what is appropriated 
on a per capita basis by the state. This 
75-cent tax in the wealthiest district 
will produce $71.90 per census child. 
If to this we add $12.19, which is the 
present per capita paid by the state, we 
find a total of $84.09 for the schooling of 
each child. On the other hand this same 
75-cent tax in the poorest county will 
only produce $2.46 revenue for each cen- 
sus child. If we add to that the $12.19 
provided by the state we have for this 
poor county a total of $14.65 for the 
schooling of each child. Fourteen dollars 
in one county, eighty-four dollars, or six 
times as much, in the other. 


In other words, it is impossible for the 
poor county to maintain a program of 
education that is comparable with the 
program possible in the favored counties. 


It is for the removal of this handicap 
to thousands of Kentucky children that 
we are pleading. This is a task for 
statesmen. We are not making a plea 
for selfish purposes. We know the diffi- 
culties in the way of progress. We know 
the hardships imposed by taxation. We 
understand that Kentucky does not have 
and can never have the wealth that some 
states have. But we also understand that 
Kentucky could have a better plan for 
realizing on the wealth she does have. 
We believe that if our chosen leaders and 
lawmakers come to realize fully the needs 


of our schools and the inequalities that 
exist they will proceed at once to remedy 


the situation. We do not believe any 
fair-minded citizen wants the little boys 
and little girls of one county to have six 
times as much spent on them as is spent on 
their little neighbors in another county. 
It is undemocratic and un-American and is 
contrary to the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. If the law is wrong, 
change it. If the Constitution is out- 
moded, change it. If we have to get 
along with a little less in some other de- 
partment of government, let’s get along, 
until we can get our education house in 
order. We are going to need men, men 
of action, and brains, and integrity, in the 
years ahead, more than we shall need 
roads, and buildings, and bridges, and 
parks, much as we need all of these. With 
the arrangement we have now education 
will soon become an instrument of social 
stratification instead of a means for equal- 
izing the conditions of men. 


The solution of this problem is not the 
chore of the K. E. A. It is the task of 
the lawmakers. In approaching its solu- 
tion prejudice will have to be laid aside 
and partisanship will have to be forgot- 
ten. Pressure from the potentates of 
plutocracy will have to be ignored. And 
the only things that can be considered are 
these: Eight hundred thousand children 
and Kentucky’s place in the Sun a gen- 
eration from today. 


Our Cover 


Orv COVER PAGE this 
month portrays an unforgettable beauty 
spot near the city of Hawesville on the 
Ohio River. 
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Kentucky Education Association is on a 
fiscal-year basis, and extends from July 
1st to June 30th. The KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL is sent free to all members of 
the Association, and is sent immediately 
upon payment of the K. E. A. dues, or 
declaration of intent to do so. It is there- 
fore important that all superintendents 
send to the K. E. A. office the lists of 
names of their teachers as soon after the 
first of July as possible in order that the 
free JOURNAL service may be given for the 
entire school year. 


Teacher Retirement 


Wawone THE OTHER THINGS 
on the K. E. A. agenda for the legislative 


| program is the completion of the enact- 


ment of retirement legislation. 

As has been said several times through 
the columns of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, and through the action of the 
Resolutions Committee, the Delegate As- 
sembly of the K. E. A., and numerous 
other agencies, the retirement law as it 
stands on the statute book is ineffective. 

The State Department of Education has 
complied with the law in setting up neces- 
Saty organization for its administration. 
Now comes the duty and responsibility 
of every teacher in Kentucky to assist in 
bringing about amendments which will 
admit those of our profession who were 
excluded from the provisions of the act 
by unwarranted amendment, and to other- 
wise make the law actuarially workable 
and sound. To this task the K. E. A. 
bends its energies and solicits the co- 
operation of every member of the pro- 
fession. 
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IF and AND 


a F YOU can see 
The purpling mists 
That rise at dawn, 

Or catch the gold 

In slanting rays 

At sunset time, 

Then you should make 
Them both a part 

Of what you are 

And what you do. 
And if yon know 
The hush of night 

In silence deep, 
When azure skies 
Reflect the light 

Of other worlds, 
Then you may feel 
The cosmos grand 
That orders suns 

And stars and moons 
To give their bond 
For sure return 

From ceaseless rounds 
Through boundless space 
And timeless realms 
In measured pace, 
And if you do 

Then you have touched 
The magic hem 

Of royal robes 

That give you right 
To wander near 

To youthful lives 
Without the dread 
Of shadows dark . 
That fall athwart 
The gloomy trail 

Of incompetency. 


W. P. K. 
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The Present Teachers’ Retirement Law 


ni N AN ARTICLE such as 
this it is not permitted to go into the 
merits of a retirement plan for the teach- 
ers of Kentucky. 


It is sufficient here to say that already 
twenty-three of the most progressive states 
have such an arrangement. In addition to 
this, the legislatures of a sufficient num- 
ber of other states have given their per- 
mission for teacher retirement measures, 
so that at the present time about two- 
thirds of the states in the Union have or 
soon will have laws on the subject. In 
all cases the laws are based upon an 
actuarial basis. Therein all risks and 
premiums are calculated on health and 
mortuary tables. The operating funds 
everywhere are raised by teacher and state 
contributions and are well guarded to in- 
sure solvency. The states which have had 
such a system for many years have found 
that among all the other arguments 
offered to sustain it, perhaps the one that 
both teachers and the public at large are 
interested in most, is the demonstrated 
fact that such a system has attracted a 
better and higher grade of talent into the 
profession. The teachers in our com- 
monwealth who have struggled for many 
years against low salaries and higher ex- 
penditures, have through their Education 
Association finally induced the general 
assembly to give their plan some atten- 
tion. 


A special session of the legislature in 
1938 did give a retirement system some 
consideration. A specially chosen K. E. 
A. board, which had made a long and 
careful study of the best systems now in 
operation in many states, had their meas- 


By A. M. STICKLES 


Chairman 
Teachers Retirement Board 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


ure presented to that body. The plan was 
necessarily based upon actuarial data and 
upon the best experiences of states in 
which such acts are now in operation. As 
far as could be seen, both the interests of 
the teaching profession and those of the 
state were fully protected. Practical ex- 
perience in the operation of any adopted 
measure in its adaptation to our com- 
monwealth will no doubt develop some 
weaknesses, the correction of which future 
legislatures could and would remedy. 


Until a retirement act has operated a 
few years, there can be, as a natural con- 
sequence, little money from member con- 
tributions to pay teachers who have been 
long in the service and are ready to retire. 
This at once raised the question of where 
the funds to operate the system were to 
come from. The teachers as a long- 
patient, but yet patriotic group, recog- 
nized the fact that there was a Kentucky 
debt to be paid and an ever-increasing 
load of current expenses to be met. 
There were many members of the legis- 
lature who after a study of the retire- 
ment measure saw the justice of it and 
voted accordingly; others opposed and 
proceeded at once to nullify it with 
amendments. It was in the Senate 
especially where the plan was so com- 
pletely emasculated that the K. E. A. 
board membership hardly recognized its 
own product after the mountain had 
heaved and brought forth a mouse. 
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The legislature without providing any 
funds whatsoever for its operation finally 
adopted the skeleton of a law, if indeed 
the word /aw in this case is not a mis- 
nomer. ‘That session instead of appro- 
priating money, in a generous mood suc- 
cessfully passed the buck to the next gen- 
eral assembly to make the necessary ap- 
propriation. In the hands of that body 
and in the lap of the gods rests the future 
of Kentucky’s Teacher Retirement law. 


In its present form, among others, the 
following glaring defects appear in the 
act as it now stands. First, someone who 
thought he was inspired with genius, put 
into the original plan the good demo- 
cratic slogan of self-determination when 
an amendment was fostered providing 
that each teacher on entering the pro- 
fession could choose for herself whether 
she would or would not be a member of 
the retirement system. This was the un- 
kindest cut of all. Instead of putting the 
system on a democratic basis, it made it 
most undemocratic from the standpoint 
of the great majority of teachers desiring 
the plan’s operation. A sound fiduciary 
organization based upon actuarial data 
must at any given date know who are its 
contributors and what are its assets and 
its liabilities. It gets its membership from 
a carefully selected group and then must 
know approximately what its income will 
be so it may administer properly. Human 
ingenuity knows no other way. All 
owners of insurance policies understand 
this. The Kentucky retirement law in its 
present form obviously cannot function 
when there is no way of knowing how 
many contributors there will be and what 
will be the amount contributed. 


Second, a cynical, destructive amend- 
ment was attached which excluded all 
county superintendents, city superinten- 
dents, and high school principals not 





WALTER C. JETTON, A.B., M.A. Prin- 
cipal of Augusta-Tilghman High School. 
K. E. A. Director for the First District 
Education Association. Born in Graves 
County, Kentucky. Educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the University of 
Chicago. 


“employed in actual classroom instruc- 
tion” from any benefits under the act. 
Not one of this class of officials could be 
holding his present position unless he 
had actually at some time been a class- 
room teacher and had come up that way 
to his present position. However, due to 
the very important directorial work school 
executives are now doing, they cannot 
under the law be allowed to participate 
in its benefits. This amendment of itself, 
if considered from a personal selfish 
standpoint, would eliminate all interest 
in the law of that fine group of school 
executives who are not laboring in a far- 
away country, but in Kentucky, and who 
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R. T. WHITTINGHILL, B.Ped., M.A. 
Superintendent of Hazard City Schools. 
K. E. A. Director for the Upper Kentucky 
River Education Association. Born at 
Fordsville, Ky. Educated at the University 
of Kentucky and the University of Chicago. 


must also grow old in their service. Apart 
from the injustice done to this group of 
administrators, not only is their interest 
needed, but also their greater financial 
contributions per individual are neces- 
sary to make any retirement plan a suc- 
cess. 


Third, as already stated above, there 
was not a single dollar appropriated to 
make the law operative. The State De- 
partment of Education recently held the 
election of trustees as provided for by 
the act. However, the system itself can- 
not be in force until July 1, 1940. It is 
then that monthly contribution of teacher 
members begins. Teachers therefore must 
look hopefully to the next general as- 


sembly to correct the fatal defects now in 
the act. 


It is the earnest hope of the newly 
elected members of the retirement board 
of trustees that not only all teachers of the 
state, but also all friends of public educa- 
tion give due attention to the present 
status of the law. It will require the com- 
bined efforts of all to secure amendments 
to the act so that it may be rescued and 
may become operative by next July. 


Teachers should at once become retire- 
ment law conscious. Many do not know 
in what a chaotic condition the present 
act in our statutes is. It is not too soon 
to be thinking about it now since the 
candidates for the executive and legisla- 
tive offices of the state have been named. 
It will not do to be Micawber-like, sit 
still serenely and expect things that will 
be fair to them just to turn up. After 
knowing fully the present status of affairs, 
they should become wiser than serpents 
and more insistent than doves that their 
cause receive consideration next winter so 
that justice so long delayed for them may 
yet prevail. 





be ERVANT AND MASTER 
amI. Through me spirits immortal speak. 
I am the incense upon which prayers 
float to heaven. I am the smoke that 
palls over the field of battle. I am close 
to the marriage altar, and when the graves 
open I stand nearby. I call the wanderer 
home and I rescue the soul from the 
depths. One I serve as I serve all; and the 
King I make my slave as easily as I sub- 
ject his slave. I speak through the birds 
of the air, the insects of the field, the 
sighing of wind in the trees, and I am 
even heard by the soul that knows me 
in the clatter of wheels on city streets. 


I AM MUSIC. 
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Education for Character 


in England 


—_ NORMAL PARENT 
is eager that his child shall grow up to 
be a good citizen. A good parent is will- 
ing to make almost any sacrifice to pro- 
vide for his child the kind of education 
and experience in the home and in the 
school that will guarantee that he estab- 
lishes good habits of life. Every good 
mother and good father wants to do those 
things for their child that will insure the 
building of right life responses so that 
he may grow up to be a respected and 
honored member of the society in which 
he lives and works. 


Character education for the English 
child begins at birth and continues 
through his entire home and school ex- 
perience. Every child in England is 
taught good conduct from his earliest 
years—good conduct in the home, good 
conduct in the church, good conduct in 
the street, good conduct everywhere. I 
was in England a year and not once in 
all the time that I was there visiting 
schools, from the most sparsely populated 
rural communities in England to the larg- 
est and most densely populated city, 
London—not once in that year did I 
hear or see a child say or do a “smarty” 
thing. 

May I tell you a story of a school that 
I visited in London’s poorest area and 
of the work of the school in developing 
good life habits on the part of the chil- 
dren? I visited a junior school where 
little girls from the ages of seven to 
eleven years come in from Bethnal Green, 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 
Lexington, Kentucky 


London’s poorest area. The principal of 
this school was one of the most remark- 
able women I have ever seen. Miss Swan, 
the principal, had been teaching and serv- 
ing as head of this school for a period of 
thirty-eight years. She can look back 
upon a long period of service to a group 
of people who have been handicapped 
economically and socially. Miss Swan 
tries to send out of this school girls at 
eleven years of age with the qualities of 
character and the habits of life that will 
insure to them a better chance to get along 
in the world than they would have had if 
they had not come to her school and 
worked with her. Four things she em- 
phasizes for every girl in this school. 


First, she says, if you are going to make 
good little citizens out of these girls they 
must be clean—clean in their person, 
clean in their speech, clean in their think- 
ing. Cleanliness, says this great teacher 
of girls, is essential to good citizenship. 
She says that you can never give a child 
pride in herself, you can never make her 
interested in good habits of character or 
good conduct unless she is clean. These 
children come from poor homes, but in all 
my visits to that school I never saw one 
child whose clothing was not clean, whose 
person was not clean. I think Miss Swan 
is right. I do not believe you can make 
a good citizen out of a person who is not 
clean. I do not believe you can give a 
child good training in citizenship if he is 
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MONROE WICKER, A.B. Principal of 
Martin School. K. E. A. Director for the 
Eastern Kentucky Education Association. 
Born in Floyd County, Kentucky. Educated 
at the University of Kentucky. 


not himself clean and interested in his 
personal appearance. These children 
could not afford fine clothes but they 
could afford clean clothes and they were 
wearing them. 


In the next place, says Miss Swan, you 
can never build good character - habits 
unless you build them in a kindly way, 
and every child in this school must be a 
kindly child if he is to develop good 
habits of character. So kindness is the 
second great objective for all the children 
in the school. The school is organized on 
such a basis that the children have a 
chance to practice kindness with each 
other. The homes in England are organ- 
ized on such a basis that the children have 
a chance to practice kindness in their 
homes. I think, all in all, the English 


people are as kindly a people as I have 
ever seen anywhere, any time. If you 
want a kindly child, you must be a kindly 
mother or a kindly father. Parents who 
are thoughtless of their children cannot 
expect their children to be thoughtful 
either of them or of others. 

The third thing that this school em- 
phasizes, which I think is important, is 
courtesy. Miss Swan said that she never 
expected to let any child go through that 
school who had not acquired habits of 
courtesy. Again the school program is 
so organized that every child has a chance 
to practice habits of courtesy. It is not 
difficult when you are teaching kindness 
to teach courtesy along with it. I was 
amazed at the unusual courtesy displayed 


on the part of all these children in the | 
classroom, in the hallways, on the play- | 
ground, as they went to and from school, | 


everywhere. When I met these little 
children on the streets in that dingy, un- 
happy area of London, they were pleasant, 
they were cordial, they were courteous, 
and they were kindly. The school 
achieves its goal in a splendid way and 
the school has the help of the homes in 
that area in achieving this goal. 


The fourth great problem of this 
school, as Miss Swan explained it to me, 
was to teach every girl who came there 
pleasing speech. Miss Swan said that 
there was an economic value in pleasing 
speech; that the girl who was able to 
speak pleasingly, whose voice was nicely 
modulated, whose enunciation was clear 
and distinct, and who spoke correctly at 
all times had a better chance to get a job 
and hold one than the girl who did not. 
I was amazed at the delightful speech on 
the part of these children. They did 
speak pleasingly, they did speak well, and 
they had learned this in the school. They 
came from homes where good speech was 
not known. They came from homes 
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where Cockney was spoken and certainly 
Cockney is not a pleasing language to 
hear. But, you ask, does the pleasing 
speech taught in this school carry over 
into life and into work? Yes, it does. 
Miss Swan gave me an opportunity to 
go into the places of business where these 
girls were working, and they all go to 
work at fourteen years of age in this area. 
Few children stay in school in the poor 
districts of London beyond the age of 
fourteen. Practically all of them go to 
work. I went to the business houses 
where these girls were working—girls 
who had been graduated from this school 
seven, eight, ten years earlier. They still 
spoke pleasingly, they had beautiful 
voices, their enunciation was good, and 
they were just as courteous, just as kindly 
as the little girls I saw in this fascinating 
school presided over by this charming and 
delightful woman. 

If we want our children taught charac- 
ter in the school in the finest way, we must 
be interested in the kind of people that 
we get into the teaching profession. The 
people of England are concerned about 
the kind of people who are employed to 
teach their children. The teacher educa- 
tion institutions in England limit their 
enrollments to a relatively small group of 
people. They will accept no person in 
preparation for the teaching profession 
unless they feel reasonably sure that this 
person stands a good chance of becoming 
a good teacher. The parents are con- 
cerned that only those persons be edu- 
cated in the teachers colleges and uni- 
versities who will succeed in teaching. 
They are not at all concerned with large 
numbers in their teachers colleges and 
universities. They are greatly concerned 
about the quality of the persons admitted 
to practice teaching. 

Have you ever, as a mother or father, 
tried to influence some of the most 
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T. W. OLIVER, B.S., A.M. Superintendent 
of Pikeville City Schools. Ex officio Direc- 
tor of the K. E. A. Born in Lyon County, 


Kentucky. Educated at Southern Normal 
School, Western State Teachers College, 
University of Chicago, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


capable children in the community, some 
of the children with the best personalities 
to go into the teaching profession in order 
that your children and your children’s 
children may have superior teachers in the 
future? Are you looking forward to a 
better civilization in America for your 
children and your children’s children? 
The homes and the schools are most im- 
portant in the building of a better 
America. You can help if you will not 
only encourage, but if you will demand 
that we admit to the teaching profession 
only those people who have pleasing per- 
sonalities, good attitudes of life, desirable 
habits, and the ability to teach. 

May I call to your attention one other 
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thing that the English school system does 
in its character education program that I 
think we could greatly benefit from in 
America? Their program of recreation 
is one of the most interesting that I found 
anywhere in Europe. Every English child 
is taught to play. All of the children are 
taught to play games that will carry over 
into their adult life. Every village in 
England has large playing fields for its 
children. You may be interested to know 
that even London with its approximately 
fourteen million people in greater London 
has right in the heart of the city one park 
with twenty-two hundred acres. Think 
of a park with twenty-two hundred acres 
in the heart of a city. That park has six- 
teen hundred deer running loose in it. I 
have seen one hundred thousand people in 
that park playing games, tramping, horse- 
back riding, enjoying life on a holiday. 

England is a small country, but every 
city and every town provides ample recrea- 
tion areas for all of its people. If chil- 
dren are enjoying happy games they are 
not very likely to get into pursuits that 
are undesirable and that bring them in 
conflict with the law. The English people 
appreciate this and they plan for recrea- 
tion not only for the children but for the 
adults. In the cities in England, if there 
are ten drug stores in an area, when Satur- 
day noon comes, nine of them will close 
until Monday morning. Signs will be 
put up on the stores that are closed in- 
forming the public which store is open 
for the service of the general public. 
Business houses close and everybody goes 
out into the country for the week-end. 
Certain park areas are set aside all over 
England so the public may enjoy its week- 
end in the great out-of-doors. 


All of this is a part of their character 
education. But a more intimate part, 
perhaps, and a part that I think will ap- 


peal to you, is the program of excursions 
that is arranged by the school boards for 
the children in the schools all over Eng- 
land. The children go for a two-week 
period to the seaside or to the hills in 
order that they may have a chance to see 
how other people live in England and 
become familiar with English life and 
customs outside of the area in which they 
live. On these trips the children learn 
to live together, work together, and play 
together. They practice the nice social 
customs that the traveler should practice 
in English life, and they come home with 
a broader outlook on life, happy memories 
of a good trip, and with renewed interest 
in English life and English customs. 


All English children are taught that 
loudness is an undesirable thing on the 
part of any child. Nancy Ellen, our 
daughter of twelve at that time, was at- 
tending an English school. One after- 
noon as she and a friend were coming 
home on the underground a man became 
quite hilarious on the car and was talking 
in a loud tone of voice telling funny 
stories to all around him. The English 
girl with Nancy said to her, “I am just 
as ashamed of that man as I can be. I 
am sorry to have you hear him and see 
him. You know, we are taught in the 
English home and the English school 
never to do anything in public that will 
attract attention to ourselves. I hope you 
will forget what you have seen and heard 
this afternoon. It does not give you a 
good impression of England and we 
should like you to have a good impres- 
sion.” They teach good behavior, they 
teach modesty, and they teach both 
effectively. 


In this entire program of education for 
the good life in England, I think they are 
doing three things better than we are. 
Their program of character through con- 
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duct is a very excellent program. They 
have their children practice good conduct 
so that they may build desirable habits of 
life which will result in good character. 
Their program of pleasing speech fas- 
cinated me. As you well know, one’s 
speech is a definite part of one’s person- 
ality.. They recognize the economic and 
social values of pleasing speech and build 
accordingly. In the third place, their 
program of providing facilities for 


recreation for both children and adults 
is worthy of our study. It is another 
phase of their character education 
program and it affects the crime rate so 
definitely and so helpfully that I think we 
might emulate it. 

These are just a few of the ways in 
which England is building an effective 
program for the education of her children 
to the end that good character may be 
developed in every English child. 





What Part Should Teachers Take in a 


Campaign for Retirement Legislation? 


on RETIREMENT of school 


teachers is an issue of primary importance 
at the present time. However, this issue is 
not new or untried, but has been before 
the American public for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and no doubt at this time 
has received renewed emphasis by the 
discrimination of the Social Security Act, 
as well as by a vital issue of service to the 
school and protection to the teaching 
profession. 

“A teacher retirement system is a busi- 
ness-like plan, enacted into state law to 
improve schools by helping aged or dis- 
abled teachers to retire from active service 
with a modest but assured income for 
life.” A retirement system is not class 
legislation. There is evidence to confirm 
that a servant of public education is en- 
titled to a reasonable degree of security 
through legal tenure and retirement. 

The formulation and administration of 
efficient retirement legislation present 
complex and often difficult problems—so 


By Mrs. ESTELLE PopE HAYES 


Teacher, and President Department 

of Classroom Teachers, New Mexico 

Educational Association, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


many different factors must be kept in 
mind. The problem of interpreting the 
legislative program of the retirement sys- 
tem to the tax-paying public to the extent 
of molding and shaping of favorable 
Opinion is a challenge to every teacher in 
‘1e American schools. 


The teacher of today is in the frontier 
ranks, and for him there is no retreat; 
this movement commands his best. He 
must make America conscious of this 
vast army of public servants who are 
aggressive in furthering teacher welfare. 


What part shall teachers take in a 
campaign for retirement legislation? you 
ask. Many will decry any political activity 
on the part of the teacher—however the 
teachers of America are in the battle, 
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C. I. HENRY, A.B., M.A. Principal of 
Madisonville High School. K. E. A. Di- 
rector for the Second District Education 
Association. Born in Muhlenberg County, 
Kentucky. Educated at Western State 
Teachers College, Peabody College, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Chicago University, 
Columbia University, Sorbonne University, 
Paris, France. 


holding the front-line trenches—cour- 
ageous, red-blooded American citizens and 
taxpayers, qualified by professional train- 
ing for leadership in a campaign for edu- 
cational legislation. 

Teachers are charged with the responsi- 
bility of training the youth of the land 
as citizens to take their places in a 
democracy. Yet, from the beginning of 
public schools the public school teacher 
has been denied the privilege of exer- 
cising his full rights as an American citi- 
zen. How can the teacher hope to ex- 
emplify the life of an American citizen 
before the youth. The changing times 
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and conditions now justify a change, and 
the teacher must become politically con- 
scious and actively aware of the great 
responsibility in planning and executing 
a retirement system to improve schools, 
in this democracy, by helping aged or dis- 
abled teachers to retire from active service 
with an assured income for life. 

None would have a teacher play the 
role of a “ward politician,” but all would 
have the teacher exercise his full right as 
an American citizen. Since the schools 
of America were organized and financed 
through the public system by State Legis- 
latures, it makes it mandatory that the 
teachers approach the retiring system 
through the State Legislature. This ap- 
proach through teacher organization can 
function through local, state, and national 
teachers organizations. Local organiza- 


tions occupy a strategic position in that | 


they command a much closer contact to 
a larger number, and from the local organ- 


zations resolutions may be presented to | 


state and national organizations. 


The leaders of local, state, and national | 


organizations may plan the finest program 
of interpretation ever attempted, but un- 
less each individual teacher does his share 
it profits the profession very little. Every 
teacher, to share in this program, should 
be an active member of his local, state, 
and national organization, informed, 
ready, and willing to do his share toward 
interpreting the aims and objectives. 
Within the last decade much interest 
has centered in the department of class- 
room teachers, and through this depart- 
ment the teacher may take a united, active 
participation in formulating and present- 
ing adequate tenure and retirement. This 
organization is credited with importance 
of awakening of American teachers to 
responsibilities as citizens as well as 
teachers—also arouses public opinion, in- 
fluences legislative bodies relative to sal- 
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aries, tenure, pensions, and retirement. 
The leaders realize the important position 
which teachers occupy, and they realize 
what they could achieve were they to use 
their opportunities. 

It is the physicians who have created 
the profession of medicine, it is they who 
maintain and advance its standards; it is 
the lawyers who have converted the prac- 
tice of law into a profession; so must it 
be the teachers who establish their voca- 
tion upon a professional basis. The cattle- 
men of the great southwest, in convention, 
do not elect doctors and lawyers to spon- 
sor their cause before a state legislature. 
It is without doubt the privilege and 
duty of teachers to sponsor educational 
legislation for a retirement system for 
teachers. This is indeed the high tide of 
“fraternizing’’—individualism is receding. 

Woodrow Wilson said, “We come to 
depend not upon the undezstanding of 
one man, but to depend upon the common 
counsel of all.” Teachers must be able to 
make an organized and united front to 
secure legislation for the welfare of the 
group. To the organized teachers this is 
a constant challenge—a democratic basis 
in which to share the shaping of policies. 

The press, the radio, teachers maga- 
zines, conferences, communities, bureaus, 
commissions bulletins, ‘‘check riders,” 
open letters—all are at the command of 
the teacher—and can be made the mouth- 
piece of the teacher to wield a powerful 
influence on public opinion in a campaign 
for teacher retirement. Teachers cannot 
expect the American public to support a 
measure which they do not understand. 

Horace Mann said, ‘““All measures de- 
signed to promote education must de- 
pend for their success, in this country, 
on the hearty co-operation of public 
opinion. It is only by enlightening and 
concentrating that opinion that powerful 
effects can be produced.” Then, Horace 








J. M. F. HAYS, A.B. Principal of Glen- 


dale School. K. E. A. Director for the 
Fourth District Education Association. Born 
at Rochester, Ky. Educated at Washington 
and Lee University, Chicago University, and 
University of Kentucky. 


Mann carried the most critical educational 
issue directly to the people and won the 
victories for equality of educational op- 
portunity which have been the foundation 
stones upon which our system of free pub- 
lic schools have been built. In this stage 
of our public education similar victories 
can be won if the teachers have the cour- 
age to carry the issue on to culmination. 
Heretofore, the teacher has regarded 
school legislation problems academically; 
however, with the franchise for women, 
women teachers (and they are legion) 
have an added interest, and with all 
teachers a humanitarian outlook—eager 
to serve, willing to compromise without 
sacrificing principle. If the teacher 
choose to pay the price—he can win. 
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Teacher’s Part in Crime Prevention 


= THE SHOULDERS 


of our teachers rests much of the responsi- 
bility for teaching our youth the ideals 
of citizenship; the respect for law and 
order, and the fact that the police officer 
is their friend and deserves their co-opera- 
tion. In order to make a crime prevention 
program a success, it is mecessary that 
churches, schools, and law-abiding citi- 
zens co-operate with police and law en- 
forcement officers. 


In recent years much thought has been 
given to the training of police. Univer- 
sities have added courses in Police Science 
and Criminology. Most of the police de- 
partments have organized police training 
schools. The educational standards for 
recruit police have been raised. To be 
eligible to become a member of the Louis- 
ville Division of Police, the recruit must 
be between the ages of 21 and 30; must 
furnish evidence of having completed two 
years of high school work; be of good 
morals, physically and temperamentally 
fit, and make a grade of 75 per cent on a 
Police Adaptability test of 100 questions. 
His habits, home environment, associates, 
and history of his life are investigated. 
If these reports are favorable, the: recruit 
is assigned to the Police Training School 
for an eight-week course which covers the 
following subjects: Automobile Thefts; 
Care and Use of Firearms; Civil Govern- 
ment; Civil Service Laws; Ordinances; 
Communication Systems; Correspondence, 
Filing, and Police Records; Constitutional 
Rights of Citizens; Court Procedure; 
Criminal Law; Deportment and Disci- 
pline; Duties of Commanding Officers; 
Evidence; Extradition of Fugitives; Fed- 
eral Criminal Laws; Fingerprint Identifi- 
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By LIEUTENANT E. L. SMITH 


Superintendent of Police Training, 
City of Louisville 


cation; First Aid; History and Geography 
of Louisville; Law of Arrest; Modus 
Operandi of Criminals; Physical Train- 
ing; Police Ethics and Courtesy; Police 
Organization; Police Psychology; Prob- 
lems of the Patrolman; Reports and Re- 
port Writing; Scientific Investigations; 
Traffic and Accident Prevention. Every- 
thing is being done to professionalize 
police work. Police officials fully realize 
that “Authority with ignorance is a 
dangerous thing.” Many college gradu- 
ates are taking up police work as their 
career. 


Crime begins during youth in a very 
large percentage of cases. The adult 
criminal almost regularly began his career 
of crime as a delinquent youth. Our pres- 
ent environment is a very complex one 
and it is difficult for even normal individ- 
uals to adjust themselves successfully to it. 
It is little wonder that those who are 
defective in any way find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to make satisfactory ad- 
justments. Unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions, bad companions, poverty, poorly 
adjusted school activities, lack of oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation and 
group life, are only a few of the factors 
most frequently associated with and con- 
tributing either directly or indirectly to 
delinquent and criminal behavior. 

The average citizen is little concerned 
in the matter of crime prevention, unless 
some member of his family or a relative 
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has become the victim of a criminal or his 
property has been molested. It takes an 
enormous amount of money to pay the 
total crime bill, and this money is paid 
by the taxpayers, the law-abiding citizens, 
and not the criminals. By the concerted 
efforts of our police, teachers, churches, 
and welfare organizations we can reduce 
crime and minimize the crime bill; reduce 
taxes, and at the same time have more 
money for teachers’ salaries and educa- 
tional purposes. We have made rapid 
progress in the methods of investigating 
crimes and tracking down the criminal. 
Science has been applied in every known 
form to the solution of crime, yet crime 
continues at an alarming rate. It will 
continue as long as there are not enough 
preventive measures put into practical 
use to stop commission of criminal acts. 


One of the major police problems 
which is being given serious thought by 
police officers, and should be given the 
same consideration by teachers, if we are 
to reduce crime in future years, is to pre- 
vent the delinquent boy or girl of today 
from becoming the criminal of tomorrow. 
Of course, crime prevention should begin 
in the home. Too many parents are 
negligent in not teaching their children 
the importance of obedience, honesty, 
truthfulness, self-reliance, responsibility, 
industry, and thrift. Such children be- 
come a problem for the teachers in our 
public schools, and inevitably become a 
problem for police, in later years. 


In the past twenty years home environ- 
ment has been revolutionized. Modern 
inventions, such as the automobile, radio, 
movies, and fashions and customs, have 
had a tendency to keep the young people 
from church and school, and to create 
in their minds a desire to have what they 
call a good time. We would not like to 
be without these conveniences, but it can- 





SAM NOE, A.B., M.A. Principal Eastern 
Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
K. E. A. Director for the Fifth District 
Education Association. Born in Henry 
County. Educated at Centre College and 
Columbia University. 


not be denied that these luxuries have 
played their part in breaking up the fam- 
ily fireside circle in the American home, 
and lessened the quantity and quality of 
the student’s home work. In many in- 
stances it is a task for the teacher to get 
parents to see the importance of training 
their children to the ways of right be- 
havior and right living. It is also a task 
many times for police to make parents 
understand that crime does not pay. Many 
parents feel that as long as they have 
provided their children with the neces- 
sities of life and have kept them in school 
that they have fulfilled their responsi- 
bilities as parents, and they give little 
thought to teaching their children the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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“Old Kentucky Homes 
and Gardens” 


°).. SHOULD BE of interest 
to Kentuckians to know that one of Ken- 
tucky’s gifted writers has written a most 
unusual book on a subject which is dear 
to the heart of every Kentuckian, OLD 
KENTUCKY HOMES AND GARDENS. 
The writer, Mrs. Elizabeth Patterson 
Thomas, is a product of the Southern 
culture for which our state is famous. 
Her skill is demonstrated in the selection 
of hundreds of subjects for illustration, 
and, in the clever descriptions with which 
the handsome book is filled. 


This large volume, published by the 
Standard Printing Company of Louisville, 
is a work of art, both from the point of 
view of author and publisher. 


The portrayal of the charm of the many 
homes of distinction in Kentucky is done 
in most artistic style. The entire work- 
manship on the book shows the skill of 
the master. It is an inspiration to every 
home-lover and will be a valued addition 
to every collection of books in the state. 


K. E. A. Directors 


“i THIS ISSUE of the 
School Journal Kentucky teachers will see 
the pictures of the thirteen men whom 
they have selected to direct the destinies 
of the K. E. A. These men constitute 
the Board of Directors which formulates 
the policies and directs the activities of 
the K. E. A. 








K. E. A. DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 





Middle Cumberland 
Upper Cumberland 





Convention Time Place 

First District October 13-14 Murray, Ky. 
Second District October 20 Madisonville, Ky. 
Third District Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourth District October 20 Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Fifth District November 3 Louisville, Ky. 


October 12-13 
October 12-13 


Central October 6 Richmond, Ky. 
Northern November 9-10 Covington, Ky. 
Eastern November 9-10-11 Ashland, Ky. 
Upper Ky. River October 12-13 Hazard, Ky. 


Somerset, Ky. 
Barbourville, Ky. 
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A College Senior Looks at 


the 1939 K. E. A. 


OW) nar were my first im- 


pressions of K. E. A.? Well, first of 
all the great number of people attending 
the meeting. As I went into the lobby 
of the Brown Hotel Thursday morning I 
felt completely lost for the first few 
moments. Christmas shopping and the 
Chicago World’s Fair were mild com- 
pared with this! However, as I made my 
way up to the mezzanine floor I began 
to recognize friends, teachers, and fellow 
students at the University, and, what was 
really a treat, friends who had graduated 
last year or several years before who were 
now teachers. 


While talking with these friends, 
sharing experiences and checking up on 
mutual friends, I was also looking at the 
ever-changing crowd about us and there 
suddenly came to me a realization that 
was a pleasant surprise. Teachers are 
really a good-looking group of people! 
There was no denying this, one had only 
to look out into the lobby where an end- 
less stream of teachers from all parts of 
Kentucky were passing by to feel that they 
were a remarkably attractive and interest- 
ing group of people. For more concrete 
proof of this fact I checked up on my 
friends who had been teaching one or 
two years. I found in all cases that they 
were much more poised, were more at- 
tractively dressed, and had an interested, 
vital outlook on life which made them 
altogether nicer people. 





*The writer is one of a group of college students 
who attended the K. E. A. convention as observers. 
Each teacher training institution had several student 
observers at the April convention. 


By Mary ELIZABETH Koppius* 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


Unfortunately, I was only able to be in 
Louisville Thursday and part of Friday, 
and, therefore, did not get to go to many 
of the meetings which I wanted to attend. 
Those I did attend were so interesting that 
I was very sorry that I could not stay 
longer. 


At three on Thursday I went to the 
Social Studies Seminar, since history was 
one of the subjects I was preparing to 
teach. Dr. F. P. Wirth, the first speaker, 
was interesting to me not only because 
he was an authority in the field and was 
vice-president of the Social Studies Coun- 
cil, but also because he was author of 
The Development of America, which I 
have been using in my student teaching 
in American history. Dr. Wirth stated 
that the greatest need in the teaching of 
the social studies today was a careful re- 
organization of the content in the light 
of present-day needs. The subject mat- 
ter must be meaningful to the students 
and must have social significance. Then 
finally, he made a plea for more sound 
scholarship on the part of teachers as the 
rightful opponent of propaganda. The 
second speaker on the very stimulating 
program of the Social Studies Seminar 
was Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, a very chartn- 
ing Italian woman who lives in Australia. 
Besides being an attractive person and a 
forceful speaker, Dr. Bentivoglio was 
especially interesting because she is the 
only woman to have received the doctor’s 
degree from Oxford University. Dr. 
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L. C. CURRY, A.B., M.A. Super- 
intendent of Bowling Green City 
Schools. K. E. A. Director for the 
Third District Education Assocta- 
tion. Born in Green County, Ken- 
tucky. Educated at Western State 
Teachers College and University of 
Kentucky. 


Bentivoglio explained that her special 
field was geography, but that in studying 
the world she was naturally interested in 
present world affairs. In a brief half-hour 
talk she presented a very vivid picture of 
the present situation in the Pacific area, 
emphasizing the population pressure of 
Asia southward toward the British inter- 
ests.. She indicated that the equator was 
the real “danger line’ since it was the 
line separating the British and Japanese 
interests in the islands of the Far East. 


The very worthwhile program of this 
seminar, where I had not only enjoyed 
an excellent program but also become bet- 
ter acquainted with the National Social 
Studies Council and other professional 
groups, made me wish that I had been 
able to attend some of the other seminar 
meetings. My friends returned from their 
meetings with glowing descriptions of the 
real merit of the programs. 


Before going to the general meeting 
Thursday evening, I braved the crowds at 
the Brown Hotel again and became so en- 
grossed in hailing old friends and talking 


with them that I had scarcely any time 
for dinner. I decided that the grand op- 
portunity you have for seeing your friends 
is perhaps one of the greatest attractions 
of K. E. A. 

No matter how blue, tired, or worried 
you may have felt, I believe that everyone 
who heard William Lyon Phelps speak at 
Memorial Auditorium Thursday night 
left there in a really happy frame of mind. 
I still feel sorry for those one thousand 
unfortunate persons who came there too 
late to get a seat in the hall. In his after- 
noon talk to the English Seminar, Dr. 
Phelps had described Americans as hav- 
ing such “athletic” voices, so I was very 
anxious to hear his voice—and it was not 
disappointing—the rich, soft, easy way 
of speaking added a great amount of 
charm to what he said. Dr. Phelps spoke 
on “The Importance of Living” and 
warned us first of all to be sure we were 
living, and then to live one day at a time. 
“Don’t be like the people,” said Dr. 
Phelps, “who because they always eat the 
bruised and imperfect apples in the bar- 
rel finally end up eating a whole barrel 
of rotten apples.” Then to find out if 
you are actually alive Dr. Phelps outlined 
to us a very simple test which consisted 
of opening a daily newspaper and ex- 
amining each page. If you can’t find 
some article on a subject in which you are 
interested, then, said Dr. Phelps, you are 
not really alive and you better get busy 
and do something about yourself. ‘Don’t 
be a pessimist,” further admonished the 
speaker. “There are really very few sin- 
cere and absolute pessimists and that 
great majority of pseudo-pessimists who 
are neither fish nor fowl are a great 
bother to themselves and to everyone else; 
it would be a wonderful thing if they 
would just stop trying to make the grade 
of being a real pessimist.” As a parting 
gift to us, and a remedy for worry and 
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pessimism, Dr. Phelps left with us the 
following poem to be recited whenever we 
feel a mood coming on: 


The cow is in the hammock 

The calf is in the lake 

The baby’s in the ash barrel 
What difference does it make! 


Everyone felt fine after this talk and 
we went in high spirits to enjoy the Uni- 
versity reception held at the Brown Hotel. 


Friday morning was the morning for 
breakfasts, everyone seemed to be invited 
to two or three and some of my friends 
had to choose between four invitations. 
However, since I was only invited to one, 
I had no difficulty in making a decision, 
and I was happy to have the privilege of 
being at the Kappa Delta Pi breakfast at 
the Canary Cottage. Mr. Tom Wallace, 
editor of the Louisville Times, was a very 
gracious speaker. 


En route to the general meeting Friday 
morning, I stopped by Columbia Hall to 
see the book exhibits, and found them to 
be especially interesting to a person like 
myself who was just entering the pro- 
fession. I had an opportunity to compare 
textbooks, look through new reference 
books, workbooks, and the various other 
study aids and to evaluate for myself the 
newest things from the publishers. At 
one particular booth, they had an added 
attraction. A large basket of apples was 
standing in the corner and we were in- 
vited to come in and have an apple and 
look at their books. This bit of bribery 
seemed to be working satisfactorily for 
there was a crowd around this booth. 


We arrived at Memorial Auditorium 
just as the program was starting and en- 
joyed the three excellent addresses of the 
morning. Dean William S. Taylor of 
the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, who spent the past year 





H. L. DONOVAN, A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D. President of Eastern 
State Teachers College. K. E. A. Di- 
rector for the Central Kentucky 
Education Association. Born in 
Mason County, Kentucky. Edu- 
cated at Western State Teachers 
College, University of Kentucky, 
Columbia University, George Pea- 
body College, and University of 
Chicago. 


in England, spoke on “Education in Eng- 


land,” and as he described for us the Eng- 


lish attitude toward and method of edu- 
cation and contrasted them with our own 
much more democratic system I realized 
for the first time that there was a very 
basic difference between the educational 
systems of the two countries and that 
this would to some extent account for the 
differences in our people. Dr. Betts of 
the University of Pennsylvania gave an 
interesting talk on reading problems, and 
he was followed by Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, 
the attractive Italian woman whom I had 
heard speak in the Social Studies Seminar 
on Thursday afternoon. 

I am very grateful to Mr. King for 
giving me the privilege of attending 
K. E. A. and am looking forward with 
real anticipation to the meeting of 1940, 
when I hope to attend the entire meet- 
ing as a member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 
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A Practical Library Organization 


YW E, IN MORGANFIELD, 


believe that the value of a library is de- 
termined by the amount it is used by the 
students. This calls for an administration 
that is adaptable and possible of rear- 
rangement whenever a new demand is 
made upon it. Features of such a plan 
which have shown definite results are: 


An increased circulation. 

2. A wider acquaintance with books and 
periodicals. 

3. Closer co-ordination between juvenile 
and high school divisions. 

4. The librarian’s time devoted to library 
work and not to study hall duties. 

5. A system for periodical circulation. 
An economy of pupils’ time. 

7. Development of an attitude whereby 


pupils consider library a necessity and 
one which they appreciate. 


We believe that we have progressed far 
toward the attainment of these objectives. 
Every pupil has a reading card which is 
kept in the library, and every card shows 
rows of call numbers, evidence that books 
have been drawn from the library. With 
an enrollment of 333 in high school, the 
average monthly circulation is 2,758 or 
137 a day. Of this average, 1,011 are for 
periodicals used in the library, 503 are fic- 
tion, 1,244 are for remaining classifica- 
tions, and there is a large but undeter- 
mined circulation of books in the library 
itself, undetermined because many pupils 
read books in the library and because of 
wide use of reference books, pamphlets, 
and clippings not for outside circulation. 
It is not an infrequent occurrence when 
every chair is filled, when eight or ten 
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By FRANCES BETHEL 
Librarian, 


Morganfield City Schools 


pupils are quietly looking through books 
on the shelves and others are using the 
counter-height cases to support their refer- 
ence books. 


The physical arrangement of the library 
is the following: the juvenile division, 
located in a separate room in the elemen- 
tary building is now two years old, has 
633 books shelved attractively in open 
cases, is equipped with tables and chairs 
suitable to the size of the readers, has a 
shelf list, is fully accessioned, maintains 
an adequate charging system and is being 
cataloged by the librarian. The teachers 
are fully co-operative in encouraging 
pupils to read. Classroom collections are 
drawn from the library and are changed 
frequently. Pupils feel that use of books 
in the library and permission to take books 
home are privileges. Student assistants 
selected from high school volunteers are 
taught to guide pupils in selections and 
to help with reading difficulties. There is 
already evidence that pupils in the elemen- 
tary school are acquiring good library 
habits that will make smoother their 
passage from the juvenile to the high 
school division. 


The advantages of a library in a sepa- 
rate room are unquestionable but the 
library located as it is in our study hall in 
the high school has proved itself definitely 
advantageous, because it has all the ad- 
vantages of a separate room in addition 
to other advantages inherent in the loca- 
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tion. Our study hall is a rectangular room 
82 feet by 65 feet with a railing at the 
end farthest from the entrance, partition- 
ing the library from the study hall proper. 
Open shelves containing approximately 
2,000 books face the study hall, fill the 
spaces beneath the high windows and rein- 
force the enclosure against the railing. 
With tables and chairs appropriately 
spaced to seat fifty readers, with magazine 
rack displayed, charging desk and catalog 
and filing cases near the entrance, pupils 
are constantly faced with an attractive ar- 
rangement that makes books ‘and reading 
appealing. This physical arrangement has 
all the advantages of a library in a sepa- 
rate room. The equipment is the same as 
that for any library. In addition to equip- 
iment already mentioned, there is a special 
desk for the librarian, a typewriter and 
table; a closet at one end of the library 
affords space for unbound copies of old 
magazines and another closet at the oppo- 
site end equipped with a sink is used for 
repair materials and other necessary sup- 
plies ordinarily concealed. 


This arrangement does not presuppose 
the fact that the librarian is the study hall 
director. Teachers in the system have 
regular, scheduled periods and the libra- 
rian is left quite free to be a librarian. 
Two student assistants help each period, 
a girl at the circulation desk and a boy as 
page. These assistants are volunteers and 
are satisfactory because they like the work 
and feel that they are not only being of 
service, but also are receiving practical 
experience, knowing that several of their 
predecessors have secured work based on 
this same kind of library experience. 


Acting upon the suggestion of K. G. 
Gillaspie, the superintendent of City 
Schools, in regard to the handling of 
periodicals, we have developed a plan 
which has proved practical in several 
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ways. It has afforded a means of securing 
circulation and has materially lessened the 
destruction but without lessening the use 
of the periodicals. A mimeographed 
record sheet is kept at the circulation desk 
which is near the magazine rack. This 
paper has an alphabetical list of titles at 
the top and is ruled into blocks. The 
checking is simple. The pupil’s name is 
written in the side on the paper when he 
gets his periodical and a diagonal line is 
drawn in the block under the title. When 
the magazine is returned, the line is 
crossed. The summaty at the end of the 
day gives then, not only the number of 
magazines and papers used, but also the 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Intramural Activities at the 
University School 


‘Son UNIVERSITY SCHOOL is the 
laboratory school of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky. It 
is the size of the typical high school with- 
in the state of Kentucky. Many high 
schools of this size do not offer varied 
enough athletic activities to enrich the 
pupils with an appreciation and interest 
for athletics for recreational purposes. 
Most schools offer two or three activities 
for interscholastic purposes, and only 
those with superior athletic ability par- 
ticipate in order to uphold the prestige of 
the school. 

What about those who have not the 
ability to participate in varsity athletics? 
The purpose of this paper is to encourage 
school educators in providing equipment 
and facilities that will serve the entire 
student body and not only a select few. 
Many educators have found intramural 
athletics an excellent medium through 
which the entire student body may be 
provided some type of athletic activity 
suited to their skill and athletic ability. 


Before an attempt is made to introduce 
a system of athletics for all, it must be 
understood that intramural programs are 
not standardized. The program depends 
solely on enrollment, amount of equip- 
ment and facilities that a school may 
provide. The intramural program at the 
University School is outlined on the 
opposite page. 

At the University School there are 
forty-two boys in the junior high school 
and fifty-nine boys in the senior high 
school. Only two varsity sports are 
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offered, namely, basketball and golf. The 
rest of the time is devoted to intramural 
athletics. 

Intramural athletics are conducted after 
school hours on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, from two-thirty until four o'clock, 
and are likewise in progress during the 
noon hour recreation period. 

Intramural groups are divided into the 
junior level, consisting of seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade boys, and the 
senior level consisting of tenth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-grade boys. Because of the 
smallness of the school and the differences 
in the sizes and abilities of the enroll- 
ment in the various classes, there is no 
definite unit of competition. 


I. SELECTION OF TEAMS 


Before any team activity, captains are 
selected by the intramural supervisor. 
These captains, first of the junior level, 
select their teams from a list of names, 
bearing the name of each boy who has 
signed for that particular activity. Each 
captain receives a choice until they have 
exhausted the names from the list. Fol- 
lowing the junior selections, the senior 
captains, who also are selected by the 
supervisor, likewise select their teams in 
the above manner. Because of the limited 
number in school, each boy knows the 
others’ ability. Hence, it has been found 
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Fall Activity Winter Activity Spring Activity 
| | | 
Tennis Singles Basketball Paddle Tennis 
Touch Football Ping-pong Boxing 
I I I 
Volleyball Badminton Horse-shoes 
7 I 
Basketball Free Throw Softhall 
| 
Track and Field 
eT, cummaaenn 








All games are supervised and officiated by student teachers 








that competition has been keen and this 
method of selecting teams at the Uni- 
versity School has shown the best results. 

For individual competition, the pupils 
sign for participation. The supervisor 
knows the pupils and places them in an 
elimination tournament according to 
ability. 


II. CLASSIFICATION OF SPORTS 


Major Sports: touch football, volleyball, 
basketball, and softball. 


Minor Sports: basketball free throw, box- 
ing, ping-pong, horse-shoes, badmin- 
ton, tennis, track, and field. 

As can readily be seen, the major sports 
represent team activities, and minor sports rep- 
resent individual activities. 


III. METHOD OF SCORING 

(a) For signing up in any activity, be it 
major or minor, five points are given—these 
points not to be revocable. 


(b) Attendance is kept. For attendance, 
each boy receives two points for every team 
game in which he participates. 


(c) Every boy on a winning combination 
of a major sport receives fifteen points. (Note: 
the boys are given points for daily attendance 
and participation only because it encourages 
participation, and that the real players may 
be found and awarded accordingly). 


(d) All minor sports, with the exception of 
basketball free throw and track and field 
athletics, are held by elimination tournaments. 
The participator receives five points for signing, 
plus two points for every game won, be it by 
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score or forfeiture, and two additional points 
are given to the winner of the tournament. 


(e) For basketball free throw a definite 
criterion is established for both the juniors and 
the seniors. They receive five points for sign- 
ing, and then points are given in accordance 
with the amount of baskets which are made 
after twenty-five attempts. 


(f) In track and field athletics the students 
are classified in the two levels according to 
age, weight, and grade. The participants are 
placed in activities especially designed for the 
various classifications. Three places are given 
for each event, and for this the winners re- 
ceive three, two, and one point respectively. 


IV. AWARDS 


At the end of the year all points received are 
computed. The boys who receive the first 
ten highest honors in the junior division receive 


a three-inch block letter ““U,” and the boy gain- 
ing the highest number of points receives a 
small loving cup. 


The senior awards are given on the same 
basis with the exception that they receive a 
five-inch block letter “U.” 

By this type of intramural program, 
objectives can be reached by providing the 
boys with activities and guidance which 
will contribute to their health, recreation, 
social development, and citizenship. 


In the junior level, all but six are par- 
ticipators in the major activities and all 
participate in the minor sports. In the 
senior level, forty participate in the major 
activities, while about forty-three partic- 
ipate in the minor activities. 

With the aid of University students 
who are majoring in physical education 
and who are used as officials and assistant 
Supervisors as part of their directed teach- 
ing, the department feels that soon the 
attendance of intramural athletics will rise 
to almost one hundred per cent partici- 
pation. 


PART 2: OUTING CLUB 


As an added feature of the intramural 
program an Outing Club is sponsored. 
An outing club is a part of the intramural 
unit and conveniently provides an organi- 
zation where out-of-school activities may 
be pursued. 

The organization is composed of senior 
high school students. It is sponsored by 
the boys’ and the girls’ physical education 
directors. It is a social club, meeting 
every other Thursday during the fall and 
spring months. The main objective of the 
club is to encourage the students to be 
socially minded and bring about a closer 
relationship among the students. 

This is strictly an outing club and is 
used only for that purpose. It has the 
necessary organization officers and the fol- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Where to Education? 


‘a e HUNDRED and sixty-five 
years ago the tenth of May, France was 
kingless. Louis XV was dead, the reign 
that some critics have been candid enough 
to call a reign of debauchery and ignoble 
indulgences was terminated by a merciful 
death. The ‘Grim Reaper” snatched into 
an impatient grave another stagnant mass 
of putrescence and decay while the popu- 
lace of France bemoaned their loss with 
the ringing cry of “Le Roi est mort! Vive 
le Roi!” 

The passing of this monarch provided 
the long-delayed impetus which threw the 
court into chaos and confusion. The 
coquettish DuBarry, with her lovely face 
and seductive body, went down in dis- 
grace as the king went down in death. 
Marie Antoinette, four years married to 
the Little Dauphin, took her place as the 
rightful ‘‘First Lady’ of the land, while 
the Dauphin himself ascended the throne. 
The most generous writer would admit 
that the reign of Louis XVI was but a 
continuation of the confusion on the verge 
of which France had tottered for several 
years. 

Let us turn the searchlight of inquiry 
on the erstwhile Dauphin, now King 
Louis XVI. The king was not a king be- 
cause he was qualified, he was not even a 
king by his own choice. The Dauphin be- 
came king because of his lineage; because 
his ancestors were rulers, he was also a 
monarch. How then did Louis respond 
in this exigency ? 

As he was physically incapable of cezry- 
ing out the marriage contract with his 
precocious and vivacious bride, so was he 
as hopelessly incapable of carrying out 


By J. E. Woop 


Principal, High School 
Dunmor, Kentucky 


his regal contract with his people. In the 
first failure, he was the victim of a phys- 
iological abnormality; in the second 
instance, his inadequacy was attributed to 
a dwarfed intellect and a warped person- 
ality. He was not the master in his own 
court, in his own palace, nor in his own 
bedroom. Such was the King of France. 

All this is history—interesting, yes, 
but rather remote and removed from our 
own problems of economic and social 
welfare. We as American citizens need 
not become apprehensive in regard to the 
probability of a competent executive in 
the person of our president’s first son. 
We are proud of our democracy, justly 
proud of a country where we are not 
subservient. Our own battle cry during 
our last war was “Make the World Safe 
for Democracy.” 

We were victorious in that war, as vic- 
torious as a nation can be in war. We 
achieved our immediate objective; our 
world is safe for democracy. At present 
it is safe. Of the future we can but be 
optimistic. We have avoided the perils of 
a monarchy, but what are we doing about 
the possible pitfalls of a democracy? 

Let us ask ourselves what factor deter- 
mines the stability of a democracy. There 
is but one answer—and that answer is 
the individual. We vote for progressive 
measures only because the several individ- 
uals realize the necessity and feasibility of 
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such measures, it is then but one step to 
the statement that individuals vote for 
progress only in proportion to their think- 
ing power. 


Let us give more stress then to the edu- 
cation of our children! Let us make our 
nation of tomorrow less susceptible to 
the intoxication of propaganda. As we 
administer to the physical needs of a 
nation, as we help to feed and clothe their 
bodies, let us keep in mind the fact that 
their brains and their souls are also in 
need of nourishment and exercise. It is 
not only an idea of being humanitarian— 
it is an idea of fortifying our nation of 
tomorrow against adversities that even 
now threaten. 
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Down here in Muhlenberg County we 
are having only a seven and a half month 
session for the rural grade schools, and 
eight and a half months for the high 
schools. We can do no better, however, 
because of lack of funds. Aside from a 
shortened term, our teachers are under- 
paid, we have not the equipment we need 
to operate, we have not even adequate 
seating facilities, the majority of our 
buildings are not properly heated and 
others do not even keep out the rain. 
This same state of affairs also prevails 
in counties contiguous to Muhlenberg and 
in other counties. 

According to the principles of True 
Americanism, we must deplore the ideas 
and tactics practiced by Hitler and Il 
Duce. We call them dogmatic; we ac- 
cuse them of placing the emphasis on the 
wrong ideals. Let us look again! They 
use the funds and facilities of the national 
government to enforce what they do be- 
lieve. They train their youth to fight; to 
live to fight; they give them a desire to 
conquer; they imbue them with aspira- 
tions as advocated by the administration 
and train them to work for’ those aspira- 
tions. We believe in a thinking nation in- 
stead of a fighting one. Let us train our 
youth to think! Let us not give our 
schools an assignment and then render 
them impotent by depriving their teach- 
ers of the very essentials of their pro- 
fession. 

There is a bill now pending in the 
Congress of the United States which will, 
if enacted, provide Federal Aid for edu- 
cation. The number of this bill in the 
House of Representatives is H. R. 3517 
and in the Senate it is S. 1305. As it ap- 
pears to this writer, it is the duty, and 
should be the pleasure of every Kentuck- 
ian and every American to use every 
means to support and to induce others 
to support this measure. 
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The N. E. A. at San Francisco 


— THOUSAND TEACHERS 
traveled across the nation by automobile, 
train, and airplane to reach San Fran- 
cisco to attend a convention dedicated to 
the “responsibilities of the teaching pro- 
fession for maintaining a democratic type 


' of government.” 
and | 8 


At the convention they heard J. A. 
Johnston, warden at Alcatraz, say that 
most criminals are young. 


Aubrey Williams, administrator of the 
N. Y. A., told them that the fault is not 
altogether home and school. He thinks 
the structure of our industrial and eco- 
nomic machinery has much to do with it. 

Congressman Noah Mason says that 
part of the trouble is due to the spread 
of communism in our country—more in 
the last five years than in the previous 


| fifty. 


oa 
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farressnt sin 


One general session was devoted to 


civic education for a democracy. Topics 


discussed were social understanding, 
social justice, social activity, critical judg- 
ment, tolerance, and law observance. 
World citizenship and international re- 


| lations were terms frequently heard. 


Dr. Ben B. Cherrington, chief of the 


recently established Division of Cultural 
Relations in the U. S. Department of 


lie wl 


Rk RCTS 


State, told of the awakened interest of 
South America in United States affairs, 
and how our schools can stimulate in- 
terest in the literature, art, and history 


of South America. 


Much was said about guidance, mo- 


tion pictures, federal aid, the function of 
'education—the broader aspects of the 


_ professional 


organization — not much 








MISS AMY HINRICHS, Principal of 
Audubon School, New Orleans, is the Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 


about courses of study, methods, curric- 
ula, administration, and supervision. 





N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
IN KENTUCKY 


In the year 1938-39 the Kentucky mem- 
bership in the N. E. A. increased 21 per 
cent to reach a total of 3,237 members, 
including seven counties in which every 
teacher was a member of the local, state, 
and national associations. Only two states 
had more 100 per cent counties—Utah 
and Louisiana. 

Dr. William S. Taylor, N. E. A. Dt 
rector for Kentucky has worked tirelessly 
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to increase the interest of Kentucky 
teachers in the National organization. 
Much has been accomplished by the In- 
stitutes of Professional Relations, ten of 
which were held in Kentucky colleges 
within the year. The purpose of these 
Institutes is to familiarize prospective 
teachers with the purposes of profes- 
sional organizations, to emphasize the 
importance of professional relationships 
as an objective in the training of teachers, 
and to inspire the regular and loyal mem- 
bership with the idea that a professional 
organization should be and is concerned 
with far more than mere membership 
numbers and routine functions. Kentucky 
ranks twenty-first in the number of teach- 
ers employed, seventeenth in the number 
of teachers in N. E. A., twenty-fourth in 
percentage of teachers in N. E. A., and 
third in percentage of its teachers in the 
State Association. 


N. E. A. BULLETINS 

The question is often asked by unin- 
formed teachers, “What do I get for be- 
ing a member of the N. E. A.?” The 
following partially answers the question: 


Those teachers who pay a two-dollar 
membership fee become active members 
of the N. E. A. and are entitled to vote 
for delegates to the representative as- 
sembly, to hold office and to receive the 
Journal. The N. E. A. Journal is pub- 
lished monthly from September through 
May and should be read by every teacher 
in the nation. 


By the payment of five dollars instead 
of a two-dollar fee the member is en- 
titled, in addition to the above privileges, 
to receive the research bulletins and the 
annual volume of addresses and proceed- 
ings. 

One of the finest means for keeping up 
professional interest and enthusiasm and 


for becoming acquainted with what is 
going on in education throughout the 
nation is to read the bulletins which are 
published from time to time by the vari- 
ous departments of the N. E. A. If 
teacher groups would come together in 
their respective localities, even once each 
month, and have their leader discuss the 
most recent N. E. A. bulletin and then 
have all teachers participate in the dis- 
cussion, there would not only be a 
broadening of professional attitudes, but 
a much better informed profession. 


We are listing here a number of the 
bulletins which are available at N. E. A. 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.: 


1. The Unique Function of Education 
in a Democracy. 

2. Tax Legislation Affecting State 
School Revenue. 

3. Limits of Academic Freedom. 

4. Status of Teacher Credit Unions. 

5. Teachers in Rural Communities. 

6. Standards for Superintendents of 
Schools. 


These bulletins represent only one of 
the many services which are given by 
the N. E. A. From time to time this 
Journal will list available N. E. A. bulle- 
tins. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


If you are not acquainted with the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America movement, -2ad 
the article on ‘Future Teachers and the 
Centennial” in the May, 1939, N. E. A. 
Journal. 


The next meeting of the N. E. A. will 
be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 
30-July 4, 1940. 
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Robert Frost: 


America’s Poet Laureate 


OETRY ENTHUSIASTS, 
teachers in Kentucky and hundreds of 
other people interested in Robert Frost, 
America’s Poet Laureate, or Number 1 of 
the United States living poets” as Time* 
dubbed him, will be pleased to know 
that he will appear for the first time in 
Louisville, at the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, on Saturday evening, October 14, 
at 8:30. In planning for this event, the 
Executive Board of the Club chose Mr. 
Frost as a strong initial attraction in a 
series of cultural programs. 

In the twenty-five years of his poetry 
writing, people were slow to recognize 
his worth. We dislike to remember that 
England realized his power before Ameri- 
cans would even read his poems. How- 
ever, to this section of the country, it is 
worth mentioning that Maurice Thomp- 
son, Indiana author of Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes, in a letter to William Ward, Edi- 
tor of the New York Independent, as 
early as 1894, gave high praise to “My 
Butterfly.” But we are glad that Thomp- 
son’s advice for Frost to learn a trade or 
a profession instead of “grinding for 
bread” went unheeded. 

As a ninth-generation New Englander, 
Frost has earned his title of ““The Voice 
of New England,” not only by knowing 
and loving the countryside and its people, 
but in immortalizing the “roughness of 
New England granite” and their “sing- 
ing strength.” During his early life he 
served as school teacher, farmer, mill 
hand, and, through all, a writer of poetry. 

Those who have heard him speak have 
the enthusiasm that hopes for all others 


*Time, May 15, 1939, “The Muse.” 
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to share the privilege. With a finely- 
shaped head, shaggy gray hair, and blue 
eyes that twinkle whimsically, someone 
compared him to the Greek god, Pan, 
but his manner is as informal as if he 
were talking intimately with three or 
four. His voice, rich and musical, ac- 
quires deepening notes as he reads serious 
passages. Recent action of the National 
Council of Teachers of English proves 
the feeling of that group for Mr. Frost’s 
perfect reading of his own poetry. They 
have had him make Victrola records of 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning,” considered the most perfect lyric in 
American literature, “Birches” and several 
other favorites. In this way his beauty 
of diction will be preserved for posterity. 


The test of a fine art is in our desire 
to hark back to it. Continually, those 
who know the Frost poetry reread his 
best efforts. Always fresh beauty reveals 
itself. Truly his writing zs a fine art and 
so is his reading of it. No better tribute 
to his place in American literature can be 
found than in the 300-page volume, 
Recognition of Robert Frost, published in 
1937 by Henry Holt to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth year of the New Englander’s 
writing. : 

Reasonably priced tickets for the gen- 
eral public will be for sale at the Club 
and student rates will also be available 
there. It will be a privilege that all 
teachers within a convenient radius of 
Louisville will be anxious to enjoy. 
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Curriculum Study in Kentucky 


By R. E. JAGGERS 


State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


oN stuby of the public 


school curriculum was started early in 
1934 under the leadership of a curriculum 
committee appointed by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. This study 
continued until 1935 and then this com- 
mittee ceased to be active due to lack of 
funds with which to pay the necessary 
costs. In October, 1934, an outline of the 
proposed study was published in bulletin 
form. This outline listed the objectives 
formulated by the committee, and the 
general plan of the study. Much interest 
was created during the time the committee 
was active. 

There has been no state-wide effort to 
continue the study; that is, any effort that 
has been sustained. A committee was 
formed in 1938 and made a brief survey 
of the general situation in the hope that 
the curriculum study could be revived or 
a new program started. It appeared that 
the chances of getting adequate financial 
support for continuing such a study at 
that time seemed as remote as they were 
at the time the 1934 study ceased to be 
active. 

This does not mean that wide interest 
in improving the public school curriculum 
has not continued. The Louisville public 
schools, during the intervening years, 
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have been working on curriculum changes. 
The public schools of Benham, Frankfort, 
and Bryan Station have for the past year 
been a part of a south-wide experimental 
program in curriculum improvement. 
Several counties in the attendance area of 
Morehead State Teachers College, Eastern 
State Teachers College, and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky have through co-opera- 
tion with the training school faculties of 


curriculum improvement. Estill County, 
Menifee County, and Jackson County are 
notable examples of concrete efforts to 
improve learning conditions through 


curriculum changes. Other definite work | 
| pe 


in making curriculum changes is evidenced 


by the fact that many schools in the rela- aie 


tively small communities have added art, 


music, trades, and recreational activities © 


to their programs. 
There continues to be a great deal of 


the needs of the children. 


NK APPy the man who has | 


learned the cause of things and has put 
under his feet all fear—Vargil. 


Words are daughters of earth but ideas 
are sons of heaven—Dr. Johnson. 








| ER 
‘ | San 
interest in a state-wide effort to improve | 
learning conditions in all the schools. | 
Many believe that the co-operation of the | 
entire state in a study of present learning | 
conditions will help in making our pro- | 
grams in the schools fit more nearly into | 
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Book Reviews 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS—A 
completely new reading program for primary 
grades by Gates, Huber, and Peardon; pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 

Ten outstanding features are: (1) the 
thoroughness of preparation for reading—a 
complete reading-readiness program for the 
first grade and adequate preparation for the 
other grades, provided in the Preparatory 
Books; (2) a controlled vocabulary, covering 
word introductions and repetitions; (3) child- 
experience as the basis of all reading material; 
(4) provision for overcoming the seasonal loss 
and for making the “fourth-grade hurdle”; 
(5) a well-planned continuity of theme run- 
ning through the series; (6) an excellent bal- 
ance of informative material and fanciful ma- 


| terial; (7) an unusually effective testing pro- 


gram; (8) an illustrative equipment that is 
beautiful, accurate, educative; (9) a unique 


| arrangement of the teachers’ manuals, which 


makes the manual a truly valuable and indis- 
pensable aid to the teachers; and (10) a sup- 
plementary reading program embodied in Unit 
Readers, that extends information and fixes 
skills. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN CIVIC READ- 
(A new series of civic readers) By 
Samuel Berman, Jane Eayre Fryer, and J. Lynn 
Barnard. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS, Grade 3. 
pages. List price, $0.72. 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES, Grade 4. 
263 pages. List price, $0.76. 

COMMUNITY INTERESTS, Grade 5. 
286 pages. List price, $0.80. Published by 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


Because of the troubled times in which we 
are living, modern education logically tends to 
place social studies as the nucleus of the cur- 
riculum. Civics, which is an especially im- 
portant factor in this field, helps indisputably 
to create and nurture right social concepts in 
the elementary school. This new series con- 
tains an organized program of civic material 
which will be helpful to the teacher. 


This entirely new content which links the 
home, the school, the community, the state, the 
nation, and the world stresses active participa- 
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tion of pupils as citizens now and encourages 
practice of civic duties. 

In accord with the best educational practice 
the authors approach the subject of good citi- 
zenship and good character by talking theo- 
retically about conduct and its arbitrary rules 
as well as using imaginative stories, poems, 
and factual stories of real children in familiar 
situations. Individual and group interests are 
stimulated by dramatization, further reading 
classified by subject to parallel the content, re- 
ports, notebooks, clubs, committees, squads, 
assembly programs, and a variety of practical 
activities. Although simply and clearly writ- 
ten, actual testing shows that it retains its 
power to stimulate pupil interest and activity. 

The Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, New York, announces the publication 
of a new and complete series of arithmetics— 
THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS. The authors are Dr. Harry 
DeW. DeGroat, Principal of the Cortland Nor- 
mal School, Cortland, New York, and Dr. 
William E. Young, the Director of Elementary 
Education for the state of New York. 

The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 
are published in a three-book series, and in a 
series by grades. The books for Grades 3, 4, 
5, and 6, and Book One, which combines the 
work for Grades 3 and 4, and Book Two, 
which combines the work for Grades 5 and 6, 
were recently published; the Books for Grades 
7 and 8, and Book Three; combining the work 
for these two grades will be released shortly. 





New Books Received 
GINN AND COMPANY 
First Year French 
The English Workshop 
English Expression 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Co. 
Beacon Lights of Literature Grade 6 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Fundamentals of Citizenship 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Macmillan Handbook of English 
American Social Problems 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Latin—Third Year 
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EDUCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


Education is compulsory in U.S.S.R. 
Thirty million children attend school. 
There are three types of schools: the pri- 
mary school of four school years (ages 
8 to 12), the incomplete secondary school 
of seven school years (ages 8 to 15), and 
the full secondary school (ages 8 to 18). 


The curriculum for the first four years 
in each school includes the mother tongue, 
arithmetic, natural history, geography, his- 
tory, drawing, singing, and physical edu- 
cation. To these are added in the higher 
classes literature, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry, physics and astronomy, a 
study of the constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
and one foreign language. 

School work is not confined to lessons 
in class. There is quite a varied and in- 
teresting amount of work done outside 
school. Each school has a library of 12,000 
books and a reading room. Each class- 
room has a record of current events on its 
walls. The pupils also belong to a num- 
ber of clubs, the favorites being the dra- 
matic circles and the clubs for sports, 
music, drawing, and training in special 
subjects.—L’Etincelle, Brussels. 


GERMANY AND ITALY 


An agreement signed on November 
23rd provides for closer cultural co-opera- 
tion between Germany and Italy. An 
institute for the study of Italian culture 
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is to be set up in Berlin, and others for 
the study of German culture by Italians 
in both Munich and Berlin. The teach- 
ing of Italian in German universities and 
secondary schools is to be put on a par 
with the teaching of German in Italy, 
while the teaching of each language in 
the country of the other is to be extended. 
The agreement also provides for a similar 
policy in regard to the teaching of the 
history and culture of the one country in 
the schools and universities of the other. 


It is interesting to compare this with 
the press campaign in Italy for an “‘inte- 
gral Italian education,” and the ban on 
foreign books. “Children,” says the 
Turin Stampa, “should not learn foreign 
languages, lest by these languages they 
should be contaminated by the mentality 
of foreign peoples.” 


LIQUIDATION OF 
ILLITERACY IN TURKEY 


Turkey is making great efforts to re- 
duce the number of illiterates. Two hun- 
dred nine Halk Evi, or people’s clubs, 
exist in the country, the activities of which 
are divided among the eight following 
fields: language, history and literature, 
art, sport, social service, rural service, 
museums and exhibitions, lectures and 


classes for adults, libraries and publica- | 


tions. In addition, the army recruits have 
to learn to read and write by employing 


the new alphabet. In this way the army | 
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is made use of for spreading education.— 
Communicated by Bureau International 
d’ Education. 


LACK OF TEACHERS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


According to figures recently published 
by the Isvestia, the organ of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets, the 
Soviet schools need at least an additional 
33,000 teachers.—Information Universi- 
taire, Paris. 


A NEW WAY 
TO ACADEMIC HONORS 


Italian students killed fighting in Spain 
are to receive an honorary doctor's degree. 
This was announced by the Rector of 
the University of Rome at a ceremony at 
the C#tta Universitaria on January 31 


when Anne Maria Mussolini lit a flame of 
remembrance in honor of students who 
had fallen on Spanish soil.—15S.S. Bulle- 


tin, Geneva. 


CIVIL SERVANTS NOT TO 
MARRY WITHOUT PERMISSION 
OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Teachers who want to marry must com- 
ply with the orders issued to civil servants 
by proving the Aryan descent of their 
future wives. In Thuringia, the Ministry 
of Education has just notified civil serv- 
ants that anyone who marries without first 
getting the minister's permission is liable 
to severe disciplinary measures.—Beko, 
Berlin, December 2, 1938. 


Persistent people begin their success 
where others end in failure—Egglesion. 











DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


FOR ANY MAKE 


GELATIN, STENCIL, FLUID, OR 
DIRECT PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


° 


AGENTS FOR 


STANDARD DUPLICATORS 
BOTH FLUID AND GELATIN 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATORS 
GEL-STEN WORK BOOKS 


Write for Special School Prices 


° 


RIDGE OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


851 Melford Ave. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















a proved program based 
on modern reading method 
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Elson-Gray Life-Reading Service 


BEFORE WE READ, 

for pre-reading activities 
ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS, 

Pre-Primer to Grade Six 


the NEW 
GROWTH IN READING, I and Il, 
Grades Seven and Eight 


eee 
correlated with the Basic Readers 


SILENT-READING WORK-BOOKS 
Pre-Primer and Primer, Book 1, 2, 3 


EXTENSION-READING WORK-BOOKS 
Book 4,5, 6 











W. F. JONES, Representative 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
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September Aonor Roll 


County Superintendent Independent District Superintendent 
CLINTON RG Reneau LEXINGTON —................< Henry H. Hill 








Official Pledge List of Membership 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and the 
State Associaiion for 1939-40 have been received for the following Counties and 
Independent Districts at time of going to press with the September Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Calloway Hickman McCracken Benton Kuttawa McCracken 
Fulton Marshall Fulton Mayfield 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts Owensboro 
Daviess Hancock Henderson Clay Hopkinsville | Providence 
Dawson Springs Livermore Sebree 
Henderson Madisonville | Uniontown 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts ; 
Allen Logan Simpson Bevier-Cleaton Cave City Glasgow 
Barren Metcalfe Warren Bowling Green Central City Russellville 
Edmonson Muhlenberg 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts ; 
Breckinridge Hart Nelson Bardstown Elizabethtown Springfield 
Bullitt Larue Ohio Campbellsville Hodgenville Upton 
Green Meade Taylor 
Hardin 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Oldham Independent Districts 
Jefferson Shelby Spencer Shelbyville 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts Ludlow 
Bracken Grant Kenton Augusta Covington Newport 
Campbell Beechwood, Dayton Owenton 
| Ft. Mitchell Erlanger-Elsmere Walton-Verona 
Bellevue Fort Thomas Williamstown 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Lincoln Pulaski Ferguson Moreland Science Hill 
Clinton McCreary Kings Mountain Stanford 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 


Barbourville East Bernstadt Pineville 
Corbin Middlesboro 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Leslie Letcher Owsley Hazard Jackson Jenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Harrison Mercer Brodhead Lawrenceburg Paris 
Boyle Jackson Montgomery Danville Lexington Ravenna 
Estill Jessamine Robertson Harrodsburg Mt. Sterling © Winchester 
Garrard Irvine Mt. Vernon Eastern State 
Lancaster Nicholasville Teachers College 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Greenup Independent Districts 
Bath Martin Morgan Cynthiana McVeigh Raceland 
Boyd Mason Pike Grayson Paintsville Sharpsburg 
Elliott Menifee Rowan Maysville Pikeville Vanceburg 
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A Practical Library 
Organization 
(Continued from page 29) 


number of times each magazine is used. 
This method is also serviceable in selecting 
magazines on the basis of use. 


After the study hall roll is checked, 
pupils are allowed to go to the library 
in groups small enough that librarian and 
assistants can attend their needs. Since 
the open shelves make all books available, 
pupils enjoy the privilege of browsing, 
with the result that they become familiar 
with a great many more books than they 
otherwise would. Pupils learn to move 
about quietly and it requires a very short 
time for them to find their books and set- 
tle down to study or read. The library is 
not used for study except where library 
books are required in preparation; there 
are enough desks in the study hall to take 
care of regular textbook study. 


An extra advantage inherent in the ad- 
ministration of this plan is the fact that 
a pupil can use his time with greater econ- 
omy. When his work in study hall is 
finished, he may go the library and read, 
even though for five or ten minutes. Such 
a plan is scarcely feasible where the pupil 
is required to secure an attendance slip 
and go to another part of the building. 
One of the most satisfactory features of 
our program is the students’ attitude to- 
ward books and reading. The best adver- 
tising agents are the pupils themselves. 


They recommend books to each other, are ° 


careful about returning books, regard 
regulations about moving about quietly 
and generally express a genuine liking 
for the library. We are proud of the fact 
that in the juvenile division we have lost 
only three books in two years, and ten in 
the high school division. Our replace- 
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OLD KENTUCKY 
HOMES AND GARDENS 


Pronounced to Be the Most Beau- 
tiful Book About Kentucky Ever 
Published in Kentucky ... . 


177 ILLUSTRATIONS 


THRILLING STORIES FROM 
COVER TO COVER 


PRICE $7.50 PER COPY 
Will Be Sent For Examination, Upon Request 


ADDRESS 
THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Telephone JAckson 8211 (5 Trunk Lines) 





ments are necessitated by use and not by 
theft or mutilation. The principles ad- 
vanced for our library have been purely 
from a library viewpoint, however they 
may also be justified because of discipli- 
nary and study values for the study hall. 








“PARACHUTE”’ 
for “Happy Landings” 


The T.C.U. Umbrella is so 
big and strong that when 
serious trouble comes you'll 
find it much more than an 
“umbrella.”’ You'll say it’s 
a life-saving ‘‘parachute,’’ because it provides such safe, 
happy landings. You won't feel the small amount you pay 
out (less than a nickel a day) for all that T.C.U, gives, but 
how you will feel the cost of severe sickness, serious accident 
or weeks of quarantine if they strike while you are unpro- 
tected. Send the coupon today. No agent will call. 





; .C.U. Bldg., 
— Teachers Casualty Underwriters {ii tig New” 3 
I am a white teacher interested in knowing more about 


T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- | 
tion, the whole story. 


Ge am cm oe NO AGENT WILL CALL an om am 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE EcONOMy COMPANY—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A. J. NysTRomM & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Court, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 





TEACHERS 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


of supplies for all CRAFTS. 


new and practical items to offer you! 


311-313 W. Main St. 
A. M. BOND, Pres. 





BUY WITH TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED GUIDANCE 
Buy WHERE YOUR MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


We offer you all of these advantages, plus a selection from complete stocks, 
of a wide variety of teaching supplies, including NEW HEKTOGRAPH 
MATERIALS, the latest art medium REVELOUR PAPER, and a full line 


We stock—in Louisville—and can supply materials for BEADWORK, 
BLOCK PRINTING, SHOWCARD LETTERING, REED AND RAFFIA 


WEAVING, WOODCARVING, SPONGEX CRAFT, CLAY MODELING, 
GIMP BRAIDING, GLASS ETCHING, and are always on the lookout for 


Write for copy of our SPECIAL TEACHERS CATALOG, 
and samples of REVELOUR PAPER. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


D. L. REDD, Vice Pres. & Genl. Mer. 








Louisville, Kentucky 
DOT CUNEO, Arts & Crafts 
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MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 18, 1939 
Approximate total necessary expense for one semester, 


including fees, room, board, and books, is $137.50 
SATURDAY RESIDENCE CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 23 
Home-Coming Game October 28-- Morehead vs. Eastern 
For further information write PRESIDENT H. A. BABB 




















SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WorLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


WorLp Book CompaNny—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





Cur IDEAL of equality of 
opportunity requires that all barriers, 
whether economic or social, resulting in a 
denial of educational rights and privileges 
be removed. 

An adequate system of public education 
in our country requires very much larger 
participation by the federal government 
in the support of the schools. 

The nation is committed to a decentral- 
ized system of administration and control 
in education. As newer aspects of educa- 
tion are developed, they should be consoli- 
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dated with the program already existing 
and placed under the same control and 
administration. 

Nothing can prevail in the long run 
against a society which is made up of 
citizens who work and live sympathet- 
ically, intelligently, and co-operatively.— 
From The Structure and Administration 
of Education in American Democracy. 





World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 

4173 Guilford Avenue, Chicago 





Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests 
for grades 3-6 


Pintner General Ability 
Tests 
for grades 1, 2, 5 & above 





Iowa Silent Reading Tests: 
New Edition 
Elementary & Advanced 





Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests 





Write for Information 




















First day of school... 


don’t let it be a day when 


SCHOOLROOM SLoycy 
begins 


Urge your schools to provide 
posturally correct school seats 


HOOLROOM SLOUCH is now a recognized threat to the 
health and welfare of school children. 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have gone 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting pasare. 

One of its surest remedies is 
modern, comfortable, pos- 
turally correct school seating 

.. the kind designed and built 
by the American Seating 
Company. 

Progressive schools every- 
where recognize the superior 
posture advantages in Amer- 
ican Seating Company built ! 
school desksand seats. They're 
better designed, sturdier, 
moreattractive, too. 
Please write us for 
complete details. 









GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Accredited American Seating Company Distributors 
in every trade area to serve you 





Teacher’s Part in 
Crime Prevention 


(Continued from page 23) 


ideals and fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship. It is up to the teachers to obtain 
the co-operation of such parents in help- 
ing train the children to become useful 
men and women. 


I do not want to be understood as criticiz- 
ing our public school system, but I be- 
lieve that the authors of our textbooks 
could do much to help keep youths on 
the right track by having more moral 
lessons in our public school books. Many 
of the older teachers will remember the 
moral lessons that were in McGuffey’s 
Readers, some twenty years ago. The 
late Will Rogers paid high tribute to 
McGuffey for the lessons learned from 
these old readers. Will said he had 
studied the readers so much that he knew 
more about them than McGuffey. I still 
have McGuffey’s First Reader from 
which I learned my letters, as well as the 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers 
in the series. And, among the hundreds 
of books I have, I treasure these the most. 

The City of Louisville spends thousands 
of dollars each year for the maintenance 
of recreation halls and playgrounds where 
the activities of the children are managed 
by trained directors. These are valuable 
factors in the training of the youth and 
in the prevention of crime. Children who 
have these advantages and training have 
a better outlook on life and naturally they 
become better citizens in later years. 

Crime prevention is your problem and 
mine. The poet said: 


“One ship sails east and one sails west 
With the selfsame wind that blows. 
It is the set of the sails and not the gales 
That determines the way it goes.” 


(See next page) 
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New Dormitory for Men Now Ready for Use 





THE FALL SEMESTER 
at 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KY. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 18 


Freshman Registration September 15-16 
INDIVIDUALIZED CURRICULA 
All Necessary Expenses Not More Than $135 a Semester 


Write Now for Application Card and Schedule to: DR. H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Two Splendid Dormitories for Women 























It is our duty as peace officers and 
teachers to help the youth set his sails that 
his voyage through life will be successful. 
This can be done by the whole-hearted co- 
operation of all concerned. 


It would be highly commendable of our 
teachers if they would impress upon the 
minds of their students the great need for 
their co-operating with police. When you 
give us information with which we are 
able to prevent a crime, you are not only 
doing a civic duty but you are also doing 
a Christian act. You are acting as your 
brother's keeper when you give us in- 
formation which will help us in the pro- 
tection of the life, health, and property 
of your neighbor. Such information is 
kept in strictest confidence. 


Take your class and visit your local 
police headquarters. The students will 
learn a great deal and it will have a great 
psychological effect on the students; they 
will better understand that crime does 
not pay. We extend to you a cordial in- 
vitation to visit Louisville Police Head- 
quarters. I am sure you will find many 
things of interest in our scientific labora- 
tory and our record systems of accounting 
for criminals. I shall be happy to greet 
you and explain some of our problems in 
our crusade against crime. 


That which is everybody's business is 
nobody's business.—lzaak Walton. 





Genius begins great works, labor alone 
finishes them.—Joubert. 








Important Information 
For All Kentucky Grade Teachers 


1. We have a complete handwriting award system, 


including FREE Progress Certificates for all 
grades above the second, and special awards for the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
= In practically all counties, every pupil in grades 1 
6, inclusive, is entitled to the use of a copy of 
PROGRESSIVE HANDWRITING for his grade. The 
best work cannot be done if the handwriting books 
are soiled or mutilated. A regular daily time allotment 
should be made for handwriting instruction. 
3. Thousands of teachers have been trained to teach 
handwriting by taking our FREE writing course by 
correspondence. Enroll at any time. 
4. “WRITE WRITING RIGHT’—A 15-minute, 
seven-pupil, intermediate grade One-Act Play with hand- 
writing for theme. Send for free copy. 
5. Our Script Letter Wall Charts (cursive letter forms 
and life-size arm position chart) are a necessary part of 
schoolroom equipment. Price, set of eleven charts, 60c 
postpaid. 


Pupils’ 





6. Our KEEP-NEAT TWO-POCKET PAPER HOLD- 
ERS help to improve quality and interest in handwrit- 
ing. Write for samples and prices. 
W. S. BENSON & COMPANY 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Time Finance Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


Time Finance Company, formerly Domestic Finance 
Corporation has pioneered and specialized for years 
in making loans to Kentucky Educators. We have 
just recently changed our name to TIME FINANCE 
COMPANY and have greatly expanded our TEACH- 
ERS LOAN-BY-MAIL PLAN. To better serve the 
Educators of Central and Eastern Kentucky we have 
just recently opened a new, modernly equipped and 
expertly staffed office at 101 N. Limestone Street in 
the heart of Lexington, Kentucky. Teachers in this 
section of Kentucky are cordially invited to visit this 
new Lexington office or direct their inquiries there. 


The Modern Way to Borrow 


Whether a loan is completed in one of our three 
modern Kentucky offices or by mail, the transaction is 
handled in a confidential manner. Loans are made 
to teachers for any worthy purpose. Only Lawful 
rates of interest permitted under the Kentucky Small 
Loan Law are charged. Liberal repayment terms are 
granted. Immediate attention is given all inquiries. 
The merit and value of TIME’S EDUCATOR PLAN 
is attested by the thousands of teachers who have 
used it and recommended it. We cordially invite 
each Kentucky Educator who may have a financial 
problem to visit, phone, or write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER—When it’s Time For a Loan See 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

Formerly Domestic Finance Corp. 
LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 
101 N. Limestone Phone 266 
PADUCAH KENTUCKY 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
MAYFIELD KENTUCKY 
121 South 7th St. Phone 22 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 
Please mail without obligation complete details of 
Time Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail Plan. I under- 
“— this inquiry will entail no obligation to effect 
a loan. 











Name 

Address 

City. State. 

Amount interested in $............. Salary $.......... 
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Intramural Activities at the 
University School 


(Continued from page 32) 


lowing committees: finance committee, 
transportation committee, and publicity 
committee. 


The Monday before an outing is sched- 
uled, a meeting of all members is held. 
The purpose of this meeting is to learn 
how many students will be present for the 
outing so that accommodations can be 
provided. At the meeting a place for 
the Outing Club to go is discussed. The 
selection is usually some farm, because 
the group understands that it is the best 
location where recreational activities may 
take place. 


Every student is taxed twenty-five cents. 
It is the duty of the finance committee to 
collect this money from students who are 
planning to be at the outing. The com- 
mittee, after it has collected from each 
student, turns the money over to the 
physical education directors. Transpor- 
tation is free, and therefore all the money 
may be used for refreshments. 


The group leaves the school at five 
o'clock and returns to the school at eight. 
Before the refreshments are served, group 
games designed for both boys and girls 
are held. During the dinner or while the 
group sits about the fire, various songs 
are sung. After everyone has eaten and 
the location has been cleaned, vigorous 
group games are played until leaving time. 

The following menu has found a satis- 
factory demand from the students at the 
University School: Wieners, hamburgers, 
chili, popcorn, potato chips, cookies, 
apples, soft drinks. 

The activities that have been most suc- 
cessful are: Baste the Bear, Dizzy Izzy 
Relay, Capture the Flag, Ring-a-Leivo, 
Prisoners’ Base. 
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The BROWN ene. 


One well-known guest 
writes: 


ee Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
iea.... Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itselfi—all arej|a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. by bey) 


* 
HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KEN TTUCKY 
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reading. 


limit of their ability. 





SO EASY HE CAN'T FAIL! 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


Basal material designed to be so easy the slowest pupils can master 


Colorful Supplementary Pamphlets, integrated both in content and 
vocabulary with the basal texts, which enable all pupils to read to the 


Individual pamphlets from 12 ‘cents to 16 cents each, subject to 
the usual discount in quantity orders. 


We shall be glad to send upon request circulars giving further 
information on The Unit-Activity Reading Program, The Teacher's 
Exchange and the Supplementary Pamphlets circular. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: French A. Maggard, Frankfort 
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FULL-FASHIONED 


GENUINE CREPE °]15 


STOPS RUNS 


CUTS YOUR HOSIERY BILL IN HALF! 


OPLASTICS, the sensational new idea in hosiery, practically elimi- 

nates runs due to knee and supporter strains. Lastex yarn is knitted 
with the silk to provide a 2-way stretch which absorbs the strain when 
you bend your knee. Toplastics assure a snug fit and straight seams 
without constant adjustment. Because of the 2-way stretch Toplastics 
are far more comfortable than ordinary stockings. Sheer and clear, this 
new full-fashioned hosiery will give you unbelievable wear. Buy several 
pair today. Made exclusively by Dovedown—makers of the famous 
“Ghost” stocking. 


DOVEDOWN HOSIERY MILLS, GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 
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Pre-primer Primer 


i, WV 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal 
series of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features re 
quired by the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot o! 
each page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing 
melody and familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; 
the rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the 
close harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique 
features. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same char- 
acters as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. 
A continuous story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and 
repetition, is the child's own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and 
rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual 
photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page 
present important science concepts. Both the text and sub- #iN Sella (el 
ject matter are within easy reacn of the intelligence of the wee: 
first grade pupils. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





